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LTHOUGH student teaching is an important course in all in- 
stitutions concerned with teacher preparation through- 
out Ohio, its organization and operation probably vary 

more among the institutions than does any other part of the 
program. The purpose of this article is to describe the student- 
teaching program in the elementary-education area at Ohio 
State University. 

Before the student enrolls in student teaching, he must have 
completed two quarters of guided observation, two quarters of 
participation, and one quarter of observation and participation 
supplemented by discussion with the members of the staff of the 
school in which this observation and participation occur. Ap- 
proximately twelve hours of the student’s time is devoted to 
observation or participation during the quarter he is enrolled 
in one of the particular courses in which this experience is 
required. In addition, most of the students enroll in September 
Field Experience, usually during the autumn preceding their 
sophomore or junior year. This experience involves going into 
a school and working in various capacities under the direction 
of the principal and teachers for a fortnight. Through first- 
hand experience, all of these activities aid the student to feel 
more secure before a group of children and to understand them 
better. 

Preceding the fall quarter of 1954, students preparing for 
teaching in the elementary school, as their work in student 
teaching, spent one half-day five days a week in the public 
schools and attended a two-hour seminar one afternoon a week. 
Students could take the course in student teaching any one of 
the three quarters in the senior year and received 10 quarter- 
hours credit. 
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In the fall of 1954, student teaching was extended and, it is 
hoped, improved. The credit assigned to the course was in- 
creased to 12 quarter hours with the option of taking full-time 
student teaching for 15 quarter-hours credit. Under the revised 
schedule, the student who enrolls for 12 quarter-hours credit 
in student teaching spends five mornings each week in the school 
to which he is assigned. He devotes, as well, two full after- 
noons a week to the course. One afternoon is devoted to a three- 
hour seminar, while the other is spent at the school. The after- 
noon in the school gives the student teacher the opportunity of 
spending a whole day in the schoolroom. The student who 
enrolls for 15 quarter hours of credit works in the school five 
days a week, with the exception of the afternoon when the semi- 
nar is held. The other afternoons are spent in getting a variety 
of experiences within the school. He may visit other classrooms, 
spend time with the principal, or assist the teacher in the class- 
room in which he is doing student teaching. 

Since the student teachers have had some classroom experi- 
ence, they begin their student teaching at the participation level. 
By the beginning of the fourth week of the course they are 
responsible for classroom activities during the entire morning. 

Students from two general programs enroll in student 
teaching: undergraduates in the College of Education and 
teachers who are completing the elementary-education prepa- 
ration while employed. The persons enrolled in student teach- 
ing generally are assigned to schools in Columbus and the 
suburban areas. Some of the teachers doing in-service student 
teaching, however, are employed in the schools of the county. 
Since the number in this latter group is small, these students 
enroll in courses given during the fall and spring quarters. The 
supervisors visit the classrooms of these teachers, as well as 
those of the undergraduates. 

Each supervisor visits the classrooms in which his students 
are teaching six to eight times during the quarter. After each 
visit the supervisor confers with the student. Talks with the 
co-operating teachers are usually held when the supervisor sees 
need for them, or they are requested by the teacher. 

Early in the quarter all co-operating teachers are invited to 
a coffee-hour at the University. At this informal meeting, the 
requirements for student teachers are outlined and opportunity 
for questions and discussion follow. From these meetings, 
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better understanding of the aims and expectations of the 
elementary-education area has developed. 


GREAT deal of pre-planning was necessary when the seminar 
was increased from two to three hours. Suggestions were 
obtained from students who had previously taken the course. 
Meetings of staff members directly concerned with supervision 
were frequent. Tentative plans were presented and discussed 
with the superintendents of the co-operating school systems. 
From all these conferences a tentative program was outlined. 
Continuous evaluation throughout the fall quarter resulted in a 
revised program. This was subjected to the same procedure 
during the ensuing winter and spring quarters. 

The topics which follow are those included in the program 
for one quarter.’ The first seminar is known as the “placement 
meeting” during which the students are given their school 
assignments; they report to the schools the next day. The 
principal of each school has been notified and has already 
received personal records of each student assigned to that 
particular building. 

The development and use of the student-teaching notebook 
are also discussed at the first seminar; particular emphasis is 
placed on the personnel-data section. During the second sem- 
inar the discussion of the notebook is continued, and special 
attention is given to such sections as the anecdotal record (in- 
cluded in the personnel-data section), daily planning, and 
materials and equipment. The third seminar is devoted to a 
discussion of the unit of work, and ways in which it will apply 
to each student teacher’s specific situation are explained and 
illustrated. 

The other seminars are devoted to discussion and demon- 
stration. The following topics are considered: 


Audio-visual machines and materials, with emphasis on their use in the 
classroom, are presented by the supervisory staff. 

Discipline is a topic of one seminar, and the direction the discussion takes 
is determined by questions asked by the student teachers. Discussion 
in small groups gives further help on specific problems. 

Independent-work experience is the topic of another seminar to which 
the students bring samples of their work. To encourage discussion the 
students gather in groups according to the grades in which they 


* It should be noted that the topics of the first three seminars are predetermined, but 
how they are discussed will vary from quarter to quarter. 
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are working, and the best ideas presented are later reported to the 
whole group. 

Units of study determine the intergroup arrangement of another sem- 
inar, during which student teachers with like responsibilities meet 
together and share resources, ideas, and materials with each other. 

Teacher-parent relations are the subject of a panel discussion in which 
staff members participate. Reporting to parents and the letter of prog- 
ress are particularly emphasized. 

School holidays, school and classroom parties, the custodian in the school, 
and other general topics are discussed by panels of supervisors and 
students. 

The teacher outside the classroom is discussed by a school administrator 
at one seminar, and a person representing the placement office speaks 
to the students. 

Teacher certification, the state teachers’ retirement system, tenure, pro- 
fessional organizations, periodicals and books, and professional ethics 
are discussed. First-year teachers who were former students in our 
program talk on these topics to the student teachers. 


During one meeting the evaluation of the program of the 
quarter is planned. One seminar is devoted to a social event, 
planned by the student teachers, to which are invited the co- 
operating teachers and principals, the student teachers, and the 
University staff members directing the program. 

Some of these seminar meetings are arranged for all the 
students enrolled in the course. However, about half of each 
session is devoted to discussion in small groups, each of which 
includes about twenty-five students from the classes of one or 
two supervisors. 

At the successful completion of the student-teaching course, 
and all other requirements in the regular program, the students 
are given a four-year provisional certificate for teaching in the 
elementary schools of Ohio. [Vol. XXXV, No. 4] 








This Business of Readability: 
a Second Look 


By JEANNE S. CHALL 


"i ten years ago an article entitled “This Business of 


Readability” appeared in this magazine.’ It summa- 


rized fundamental research in readability measure- 
ment and indicated ways in which readability formulas were 
being used. Since that time, broader applications of readability 
have been made. 

The earliest use of readability measurement was made by 
educators in the selection and preparation of materials for the 
elementary and high schools. Application then spread to other 
fields. Some of the major uses of readability measurement have 
been made in adult education, government, the mass media, and 
industry. In all these fields, readability has been used mainly 
as a practical tool to predict the difficulty of reading materials 
and at times to control it. Since most of the users have felt no 
obligation to publish their results, the extent of practical use 
can only be estimated. Readability has also been used as a 
research tool for ascertaining the suitability of materials for 
intended audiences; such uses have been more widely reported. 

In education, basal reading books; textbooks in math- 
ematics, social studies, and science; encyclopedia; and stand- 
ardized tests have been appraised by readability techniques. 
The conclusions from the early studies (during the twenties 
and thirties) were that textbooks written for specific grades 
varied widely in difficulty and that most of them were probably 
too difficult for the majority of children in those grades. Studies 
of subject-matter textbooks revealed, in addition to the use of 
many technical terms which were inadequately explained and 
given insufficient repetition for mastery, a lack of agreement 
among the various authors as to the technical words to use. 

The findings from these studies were no doubt used by 
authors and publishers. In reading books prepared for primary 
grades, for example, there has been a steady decrease since the 
*twenties in the number of different words in the books, an 
increase in the number of words found in commonly used lists 


Epiror’s Nore: This article summarizes the final chapter of a larger study Read- 
ability: an Appraisal of Research and Application to be published during the spring by the 
Bureau of Educational Research. 

*XXVI (January 15, 1947), p. 1-13. 
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such as those of Thorndike and of Gates, and a greater attention 
to the repetition of words. Recent reading books prepared for 
the primary grades contain about one-half as many different 
words as did the primary books published thirty years ago. 

Some reading specialists are now concerned lest the reading 
books become too easy. There is little experimental evidence as 
to whether the books are now too easy, just right, or perhaps 
still too hard for the majority of children in these grades. 
Unfortunately, the readability formulas cannot be used to set 
optimal standards since they afford only a valid estimate of 
relative difficulty. There are indications, too, that subject- 
matter textbooks meant for designated grades are easier today 
than they were thirty years ago. However, whether the text- 
books are now suitable in difficulty for the majority of children 
who use them is not known. Supplementary materials also have 
been appraised by readability formulas. The reading level of 
children’s books can be found in such graded reading lists as 
The Right Book for the Right Child’ and in lists found in vari- 
ous educational periodicals. 

Readability measurement has also been used as an aid in 
identifying and constructing special materials for the retarded 
reader. Ruth Strang’s Gateways to Readable Books, Helen M. 
Carpenter’s Gateway to American History,’ and George 
Spache’s Good Books for Poor Readers* used readability formu- 
las to estimate the reading level of books for retarded readers. 


fine use of readability techniques in other areas has been 
subjected to less stringent requirements. In adult educa- 
tion, readability has been used to find materials suitable for 
adults of limited and average reading ability. W. S. Gray and 
Bernice L. Leary included the readability levels of 350 books 
of general interest to adults in their What Makes a Book Read- 
able.* A more recent graded list of books for adults of limited 
reading ability, Books for Adult Beginners, was published by 
the American Library Association in 1954. 

Readability principles and formulas have been used in pre- 
paring simple materials on informative subjects for adults of 
average ability. The first work of this kind was undertaken at 


* New York: John Day Company, 1942. 

* New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1944 and 1942. 

“ Gainesville, Florida: Reading Laboratory and Clinic, University of Florida, 1954. 
* Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, during the thirties by 
the Readability Laboratory. Under the direction of Lyman 
Bryson, a set of books on political, social, and economic problems 
was produced specifically for the average adult who has no 
previous knowledge of the subject. Under the sponsorship of 
the Office of Education and the Carnegie Corporation, the 
Literacy Education Project more recently used readability 
principles and the Lorge formula to develop instructional 
materials suitable for adult-literacy programs.° 

Edgar Dale, under contract with the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, has prepared a three-book series for adult 
readers at the fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade reading levels: 
Stories for Today is available from the Government Printing 
Office; Stories Worth Knowing and New Flights in Reading 
are printed but not yet available. The stories in these books 
deal with human relations, personal business, physical and men- 
tal health, citizenship, vocational guidance, and recreation. Each 
book includes twenty-five to thirty original or revised 
stories, the usefulness of which was tested for interest and 
comprehension before being included. 

Mr. Dale and Hilda Hager have prepared a pamphlet, 
Some Suggestions for Writing Health Material,’ which de- 
scribes the techniques they used in writing or revising health 
pamphlets prepared by the National Tuberculosis Association. 
Most of these pamphlets were written at the sixth- and seventh- 
grade levels. 

In spite of these efforts to locate and develop materials for 
the adult layman, there is still need for simple materials and 
for more knowledge about how such materials should be 
written. 

Readability measurement was introduced by Irving Lorge 
to government agencies at a seminar held in 1939 on Evaluation 
of Government Information Services. At that time he pre- 
sented his readability formula and suggested ways in which it 
could be used. By the mid-forties, several government agencies 
were checking the readability of their publications, holding 
readability workshops, and setting up standards for their publi- 
cations. Gladys Gallup and Amy Cowing of the Extension 


*See “The Brown Family Series,” published by “Educator’s Washington Dispatch,” 
100 Garfield Avenue, New London, Connecticut. 

"Prepared for the National Tuberculosis Association. Available only from Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Service, Department of Agriculture, were pioneers in the “read- 
ability campaign.” In 1945, a readability laboratory was 
organized to check the publications of the extension service and 
of other government agencies. 

Scattered appraisals of the readability of newspapers ap- 
peared during the ’thirties, but no wide-scale use was evident 
until the Flesch formula was published in 1943. Since 1944, 
Robert Gunning has conducted readability surveys for more 
than sixty daily newspapers and the United Press. In 1948, 
the Associated Press conducted a readability campaign with 
Rudolf Flesch as consultant. Other, less dramatic, readability 
campaigns have been undertaken by various newspapers since 
the late forties. 

The earliest practical application of readability to industry 
was made by Robert Gunning and later by John McElroy in 
the late forties. More recently, Donald G. Paterson and other 
personnel and industrial psychologists have made detailed 
studies of industrial publications. Corporation reports have been 
studied and found too difficult. House organs have been found 
somewhat easier to read but by no means close to the average 
reading level of employees. 


ape ena formulas have been used to estimate the diffi- 
culty of psychological tests and public-opinion question- 
naires. These studies indicate that the language of the instruc- 
tions and items on many psychological tests require considerably 
higher reading ability than had been commonly assumed. The 
tests had a higher readability level than the groups for which 
they were intended. The readability studies of public-opinion 
questions made by Fay Terris and Robert C. Nukols indicate 
that adults of limited education are probably not adequately 
tested by most questions. These results should be considered 
tentative since the formulas were standardized on connected 
reading matter, while the usual units in test and poll questions 
consist of single words, or of one or two sentences. However, 
studies by George R. Klare and Leo P. Chall suggest a positive 
relationship between difficulty of poll questions and the number 
of negative and indefinite responses. Readability formulas have 
also been used to construct reading tests, to control the difficulty 
of spoken commentary in educational films, and to estimate the 
educational level of writers of letters. 
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A EACH field “discovers” readability measurement, we note 
a naive acceptance and confidence unwarranted by the 
validity of the techniques. This acceptance soon turns to skep- 
ticism and disillusionment. Skepticism was reached in education 
in the ’thirties when Ernest Horn and his students found that 
substituting easy words for hard ones did not necessarily in- 
crease comprehension. Similar skepticism can be noted today in 
journalism and industry, the latest comers to the field. 

To help put the application of readability measurement on 

a more realistic plane, the following suggestions are offered: 

First, readability formulas should be critically used. Too often the grade- 
placement indexes are accepted as true measures of difficulty when 
they should be considered only as first approximations of difficulty. 

Second, readability formulas as prescriptions for writing should be ap- 
proached with extreme caution. The formulas were mot devised as 
rules for writing. They consider only limited aspects of difficulty. 

Third, validation studies are needed to show the differences in actual 
reading comprehension as a result of changes effected by typical read- 
ability campaigns in journalism and industry. 

Fourth, validation studies on textbooks are needed to throw light on the 
degree of confidence that can be placed in the grade-level indexes of 
the various formulas and the extent of agreement among them. 

Fifth, there is a need for better exchange of results of readability ap- 
praisals, especially in education. Since the time and effort involved in 
appraising a book is still considerable, some provision should be made 


for exchange of information among publishers, teachers, school sys- 
tems, and librarians. 


These suggestions for the cautious use of readability meas- 
urement are based on a comprehensive examination of as many 
of the studies pertinent to the problems of readability as the 
writer could find. Since the article mentioned in the first para- 
graph of this paper was written, many additional contributions 
to fundamental research have been made. The findings of these 
studies will be summarized in the remainder of this paper. 


ESEARCH in readability began in the ’twenties when edu- 
R cators and psychologists were searching for an objective 
means of grading textbooks. In the next decade, leaders in 
adult education who were concerned with readability were able, 
with the aid of competent writers whose services were available 
to them through government agencies, to prepare easy reading 
materials. Journalists and other writers for mass media became 
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actively interested in readability in the mid-forties. Since the 
late "thirties, interest in it has spread to writers in government 
service, social agencies, industry, and public relations. With 
these diverse groups contributing to and using the findings of 
readability research, a considerable literature has accumulated. 

The fundamental research in readability has been concerned 
mainly with finding objective methods of estimating the diffi- 
culty of printed materials. Three kinds of studies have con- 
tributed to this objective: quantitative studies (characterized by 
readability formulas), surveys of expert and reader opinion, 
and experimental studies. Of the three, the first kind is the 
most typical of the fundamental research in readability meas- 
urement. 

The quantitative studies sought to find a formula (a math- 
ematical equation) which when applied to sample passages 
would give an index of the reading ease or difficulty of the 
material without testing it on the readers themselves. Since 
1922, about twenty-nine quantitative studies have appeared. In 
these studies, the investigators started with books or passages 
that ranged in reading difficulty. The books were ranked or 
graded in some way—either by tested reader comprehension, 
judgment of experts, or publishers’ assigned grade-levels. Then 
the books were analyzed for the kinds of words, sentences, and 
like elements that distinguished the easier from the harder 
books. Those factors that could be reliably measured and were 
closely related to ease or difficulty were combined in a formula 
that could be used to predict the difficulty of similar material. 

Only two surveys of expert and reader opinion could be 
found. These surveys were fruitful in uncovering a variety of 
factors that possibly contribute to difficulty. Some of these were 
subsequently validated in the quantitative studies. However, 
most of the factors, such as subject-matter content, organization, 
and format, as yet have not been successfully incorporated in a 
readability formula. 

The few experimental studies in readability also have 
pointed to broader, less measurable aspects of readability, such 
as amplification, directness of approach, interest, and organiza- 
tion. Like the surveys, they have pointed to the limitations 
of the formulas and have served as the goal for quantification. 

From the fundamental research in readability measurement, 
the following generalizations can be made: 
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First, a variety of factors contribute to reading difficulty. Surveys based 
on judgments of experts (librarians, publishers, and teachers) and 
readers (adults and high-school students) show that content, style, 
format, and organization influence difficulty. 

Second, only elements of style, so far, have been measured reliably and 
have been included in readability formulas. 

Third, of these stylistic elements, only four kinds can be distinguished: 
vocabulary load, sentence structure, idea density, and human interest. 

Fourth, of the four kinds of elements, vocabulary load (difficulty and 
diversity) is the most important. 

All formulas use a measure of vocabulary difficulty. Sometimes it is 
the only factor in a formula (Yoakam). In general, the more rare, 
uncommon, or long words, the harder it is for the readers to grasp 
the meaning. 

In all formulas (except the Morriss-Holversen and the Flesch “Level 
of Abstraction Formula”) the structure of the word is the basis upon 
which it is classified as easy or hard, either by reference to a word list 
(the first 1,000 of the Thorndike Word List or the Dale 769 word 
list) or by its length in syllables. The varying meanings of words in 
context are not considered, although most investigators agree, and sev- 
eral have demonstrated (Lorge, Morriss and Holversen), that seman- 
tic difficulty of the word would add to the effectiveness of a formula. 
Vocabulary diversity has to do with the number of different words 
used. In general, the fewer the different words, the easier the 
material, especially in elementary materials. For most materials, it is 
not so significant a predictor as vocabulary difficulty. 

Fifth, sentence structure is the second most important element of style. 
All studies that related it to comprehension found it significant. The 
commonest measure of sentence structure is average-sentence length. 
Other measures are number of complex sentences, number of simple 
sentences, sentence length by syllables. In general, the longer the 
sentences, the harder the selection. If a formula contains more than 
one element, it uses a measure of sentence structure. However, once 
vocabulary difficulty is included in a formula, sentence length does 
not add very much. 

Sixth, idea complexity is significantly related to difficulty, but has been 
measured only indirectly, through the number of prepositional phrases, 
and less often through the number of content words. In general, the 
higher the proportion of prepositional phrases, the greater the idea- 
tional content, and hence, the more difficult the material. It is in- 
cluded in only a few formulas and adds little to the over-all prediction. 

Seventh, human interest of a selection has been measured by the number 
of personal pronouns, personal names, and nouns denoting gender 
which it contains. It has also been estimated by such characteristics of 
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written style as personal sentences, dialogue, and sentences addressed 
to the reader. Human interest, investigators have found, adds little to 
over-all prediction of difficulty, and some measure of it is included in 
only a few of the formulas. 

Eighth, the measurement of readability by the use of the formulas, when 
judged by the number of studies in which this technique is used, has 
lagged behind expert judgment and experimental findings on sources 
of difficulty. This, no doubt, is due to the restrictions set on the 
formulas by the requirements of quantification. 


wo trends which seem important to future research in 

readability are indicated: first, a continuation of the pres- 
ent quantitative approach by improving the existing formulas 
and producing new ones; second, the techniques of qualitative 
analysis should be more intently investigated. 

The refinement of quantitative approach will include atten- 
tion to such factors as the selections used as criterion passages, 
the vocabulary, and various characteristics of the context. New 
criterion passages are needed which will cover a wider range of 
all types of writing, including fiction and nonfiction, at all levels 
of difficulty. The method of determining the difficulty of 
criterion passages also should be examined with the purpose of 
making adjustments suited to the kind of comprehension and 
general attention various materials normally require. Follow- 
ing are some of the refinements needed in the various read- 
ability factors: 

Vocabulary— 
1. What is the significance of the repetition of hard words? Should 
they all be counted as hard? The formulas differ on this point. 
2. Should hard words that are defined or explained in context be 
considered easy? None of the formulas takes this into consideration. 
3. How should slang and dialect words be treated? The word-list 


approach would count most of these hard. The word-length approach 

would count some easy. 

4. How should names of persons and places be treated? Some for- 

mulas count them easy, others hard. 

5. How should numbers be treated? 

6. How should technical words be treated? Would the formula be 

improved if special technical lists were used for specialized readers? 
Sentence structure— 

1. What gains in over-all prediction could be achieved if a distinction 

were made between long, involved sentences and long sentences com- 

posed of a combination of simple statements? 
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2. Would an allowance for clearly punctuated, long sentences aid in 
over-all prediction? 
3. Would a classification in terms of sentence clarity—whether long 
or short; simple, compound, or complex—improve a formula? 

Idea Density— 
1. Can some measure of content, such as Dolch’s “fact burden,” be 
used to measure idea density? 
2. Can we differentiate between different ideas and additional ideas 
that support and illustrate preceding ideas? 

Human Interest— 
1. At what point does the personal-pronoun approach (you or J, etc.) 
detract from comprehension ease? 
2. See Number 4 under vocabulary. 


Such qualitative aspects of the difficulty of the passage to be 
appraised as organization and logical presentation, directness of 
approach, abstractness, conceptual complexity, and content dif- 
ficulty need further investigation. We know from the experi- 
mental studies, from surveys of expert opinion, and from 
experience that they are related to difficulty. Yet, a clearer 
definition and a study of ways in which they affect difficulty are 
needed.*® What, for example, is the best organization for a 
high-school social-studies textbook or for an annual report of a 
corporation? We can anticipate that the reliability of estimating 
such qualitative aspects will be low at first. But through the 
use of precise definitions and illustrative examples, it should be 
possible to obtain high reliability, especially among trained 
analysts. With an understanding of how such qualities of style 
influence difficulty, we should be better able to predict and 
control difficulty than with the quantitative formulas alone. 


"ro cautious research worker is concerned about the reli- 
ability of current readability formulas. Are consistent 
results obtained by the use of a formula when two analysts check 
the same passage or book? Do samples of the length suggested 
by the authors of the formula represent the readability of the 
entire book? 

Analyst reliability studies have been made only for two 
formulas—Flesch and Farr-Jenkins-Paterson. These studies 


8A recent study, Eleanor M. Peterson, Aspects of Readability in the Social Studies 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954) has 
attempted to do this for organization and interest in high-school social-studies textbooks. 
Other readability factors were held constant and comprehension was improved by making 
changes in organization and interest. 
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suggest that the formulas using word length (and probably also 
word-list factors such as first 1,000 of the Thorndike word 
list) and sentence-length factors have good analyst-to-analyst 
reliability. 

Apparently, sampling reliability was assumed by most 
authors of readability formulas, since only Gray and Leary 
presented data on the accuracy of their sampling system in their 
original report. The limited evidence available, which is based 
on studies of the Yoakam formula, suggests that the larger the 
sample, the closer it approaches the “true” readability score. 
However, a sample requiring only a small amount of time re- 
sulted in scores that were not significantly different from those 
obtained from the larger samples. 

There is a need, therefore, for analyst-to-analyst studies, 
especially of the more widely used formulas that have not yet 
been studied—Lorge, Dale-Chall, Yoakam, Spache—and for 
studies to determine the size of sample that would yield the 
most consistent results in the shortest amount of time. 


H ow valid are the readability formulas? With what degree 
of confidence can they be used? Evidence of validity 
comes from three sources—the original standardization of the 
formula, cross-validation studies, and experimental-validation 
studies. 

About half of the original descriptions of the formulas give 
some objective evidence of validity. However, some authors 
assumed validity; others based validity on logical grounds. 
The readability formulas giving the most clear-cut evidence 
of validity used correlational methods—Winnetka, Dale-Tyler, 
Gray-Leary, Lorge, Flesch, and Dale-Chall. The multiple- 
correlation coefficients of their combined factors with their 
respective criterion passages are approximately .7—some 
slightly higher, some lower. The nature of the correlations in- 
dicates that when these formulas are applied to material similar 
to their respective criteria, they classify such material into broad 
relative orders of difficulty. The predicted readability indexes 
on individual books can be expected to have an average predic- 
tion error of about one grade. 

Few validation studies—studies in which a formula is com- 
pared with some other measure of readability—were found in 
the literature and most of these are concerned with the 
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commonly used formulas. These studies compared readability 
indexes with such external measures of difficulty as tested com- 
prehension and teacher or librarian judgment of difficulty. In 
general, the cross-validation studies show positive correlations 
between formula predictions and independent measures of dif- 
ficulty, and among the various formula scores, when more than 
one formula is used. The validity coefficients of the different 
formulas vary. Some appear to be high, others quite low. Since 
the reading materials appraised in these studies vary in range 
of difficulty, in manner of determining difficulty, and in type of 
subject-matter, no valid generalization can be made about 
the superior validity of one formula as compared to another. 
There are indications, however, that some formulas are more 
accurate for certain kinds of materials than others. 

Considerable variation has been found, however, between 
the grade-level predictions from various formulas when com- 
pared to one another and to independently determined grade- 
levels. Thus, we can conclude that the use of a formula for 
estimating relative difficulty is justifiable. However, the use 
of a readability formula for determining the exact grade-level 
of difficulty appears questionable. 

Validity studies of three types are needed. First, we need 
more evidence of the validity of the grade-placement indexes 
computed by the various formulas on textbooks. Most validity 
studies have been done on juvenile fiction, yet the formulas are 
of most practical use in writing, in editing, and in selecting 
textbooks. Second, studies in which the estimates of various 
formulas are compared should be carried on so that the results 
computed by one formula can be understood in terms of others. 
Third, more validation studies at the upper levels of difficulty 
are needed. It is still questionable whether finer discriminations 
at the upper level will check with tested comprehension and 
expert or reader judgment. 

Experimental validation studies which have been reported 
give some evidence of the effect on comprehension and reader- 
ship (the number of people who read a given article) of revi- 
sions of the original text based on readability factors. The 
following generalizations are drawn from these studies, but 
they should be checked by further experimentation: 

First, the more mechanically a readability formula or any readability 
[Continued on page 111] 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Ill-Advised Dogmatism 


HE recent article, “We Have Teachers Enough—Right 
Now,” by Alvin C. Eurich, director of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, is notable, but not for its 
wisdom. It is, rather, a striking example of the wrong way to 
deal with an important and pressing educational problem.’ The 
article is written in the best (or the worst) manner of Arthur 
Brisbane, the famous Hearst editor and commentator: short 
paragraphs, sweeping statements, and faulty logic. There is one 
difference: Brisbane was addicted to the use of capital letters for 
emphasis; Eurich prefers italics. The opening paragraphs read 
as follows: 


We’d have no teacher shortage today—if we really made use of our 
superior teachers. 

But we’re not doing it. We’re wasting them—only partway using 
them. Because we assume that schools must not change. Everything 
else in the world can change, but teaching must stay the same, year in, 
year out. 

Whether we can summon the imagination and gumption to solve the 
situation remains to be seen. 

But we could solve it. Without increasing our budget either. Here 
are some things that I submit would give every child a good teacher and 
hence a good education: 

Bring children together tn larger groups, when feasible. 

Use fewer and better teachers for larger classes. 

Use assistant teachers and cadets to handle routine work and class- 
room supervision, and let the real teachers teach. 

Bring new tools into the classroom—especially televiston—so that 
children everywhere can have the top teachers, the best minds in the 
nation. 

If we did these things we’d not only have enough teachers, we'd 
have better ones. Children in the rural areas could have as good an 
education as children in the rich suburbs (page 39). 


Moreover, the change would not be expensive; the most 
difficult part of the process would be “to jar loose some age-old 


2 Farm Journal and Country Gentleman, LXXX (March, 1956), pages 39-41. The 
quotations are made with the gracious permission of Carroll P. Streeter, editor of the 
Farm Journal and Country Gentleman. Mr. Streeter also kindly sent proofs of an answer 
to Mr. Eurich, “We Don’t Have Teachers Enough—Right Now!” by the Senior Class, 
Lexington, Ohio. This article is to be published in the May issue. 
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misconceptions.” The worst of these misconceptions is that 
“just because one teacher a hundred years ago handled 30 
pupils (many actually taught more) a teacher must not handle 
any more than that now.” This is 


. about like saying that the fewer the children in a family the better 
they are reared. . . . Good teaching doesn’t depend on class size. 

Can you imagine telling a doctor or dentist he can’t have more than 
50 patients? Or a lawyer that he can’t go above 75 clients? Why then 
persist in saying that teachers should instruct no more than 25 or 30? 
. . . Ifa priest [by means of television] can reach the souls of millions 
across the country, isn’t it possible that a teacher might—in like fashion— 
teach arithmetic to many more than 25? (page 39). 


The author discusses the increased use of machinery on 
farms and the use of assistants by physicians and surgeons. He 
points out, correctly, that the teacher shortage has resulted in 
the lowering of standards and in rich communities robbing poor 
ones of their good teachers: “Does all this have to be? Not at 
all! If we applied the same kind of sense that we use in other 
fields, we’d have no teacher shortage” (page 40). The author 
then proceeds to discuss in more detail the remedies he has 
listed earlier. Television is one of these. He insists that “a 
really good teacher can teach 100, 1,000, or 25,000 pupils” 
(page 40). 

Another remedy is to relieve teachers of many of their 
present duties, so that they can devote themselves to teaching. 
They should be relieved from many routine activities within 
the school and also from community work, such as supervising 
youth groups. These intraschool duties should be taken care 
of by teachers’ assistants, and the community duties by the home 
or some other agency. If we could only do away with our 
prejudices and use the remedies that common sense and experi- 
ence with new tools and procedures suggest, we could double 
teachers’ salaries with no increase in taxes. 

The final sentence of the article is: “The test of a good 
school must be not the number of teachers, but their quality!” 
(page 41). 


oO MUCH for asummary of Mr. Eurich’s article. What is to 

be said as to the soundness of his views? So much that it 
is difficult to keep the comments within a reasonable length. 

In the first place, he misconceives the function of the 
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teacher, and hence badly oversimplifies the problem with which 
he is dealing. He seems to equate teaching with instruction in 
subject-matter. He fails to understand that the teacher’s job 
is not merely that of teaching arithmetic or French in the class- 
room. His job is to promote the development of his pupils into 
the best possible persons and citizens. Instruction in the various 
areas of subject-matter is an important part, but only a part, 
of his job. The teacher should be not merely an instructor but 
an educator. He should be relieved from such routine activities 
as keeping records or running a duplicator, but playground, 
dining-hall, and study-hall supervision are different matters. 
Some of the teacher’s most important educational opportunities 
occur in these places. A word of encouragement or admonition 
to a pupil at the time an incident occurs on the playground may 
be more important than hours of formal instruction or confer- 
ence. Supervising study can be one of the most important 
functions of the teacher. Utilizing the educational opportunities 
offered outside the classroom calls for just as high a degree of 
professional judgment and skill as is demanded by formal class 
instruction. 

It is true in many schools that persons assigned to cafeteria, 
study-hall, and playground duties are given so many pupils to 
supervise that they can do little more than police duties. It 
does not follow that this practice is educationally sound. It may 
well be that in the present emergency we shall have to assign 
many such supervisory duties to persons with little or no pro- 
fessional preparation. But this is very different from adopting 
this as a permanent policy. 

To advocate relieving the teacher of all extra-school com- 
munity activities is to reject the modern concept of the com- 
munity school. To the extent that teachers and schools fail to 
relate themselves to the life of the community, the school tends 
to become formal and remote from the real interests of most 
children and young people. 

One of the worst features of the article is the misleading 
use of analogies. Mr. Eurich to the contrary notwithstanding, 
saying that a teacher should not handle more than 30 pupils is 
not “about like saying that the fewer the children in the family 
the better they are reared”; the difference between these two 
assertions is too great and too obvious to need elaboration. The 
number of clients a lawyer can handle properly is not related in 
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any significant way to the number of pupils a teacher should be 
expected to educate. If the Catholic Church believes that, be- 
cause of the television success of Bishop Sheen, it needs fewer 
priests, this writer has not learned about it. 

Mr. Eurich rests his case largely on reports of favorable 
results of the experiment in using teachers’ aides in Bay City, 
Michigan, and the television experiment in teaching arithmetic, 
reading, and French in some twenty fifth-grade classes in and 
around Pittsburgh. Like many another enthusiast for some 
new way of doing things that has been “proved” by experiment, 
he has failed to take account of an important uncontrolled 
variable—the attitudes of the persons involved in the experi- 
mental procedure. 

In the classic Hawthorne Studies of thirty years ago, it was 
found that, in a situation where management was experimenting 
to improve working conditions, the productivity of factory 
workers increased when the light intensity in the workroom 
was adjusted upward, but it increased also when the light was 
decreased. Similar results were obtained for many other changes 
in conditions. The explanation is that performance improved 
because the workers felt that they were being treated as human 
beings rather than “hands”; they identified themselves with 
the job and their morale improved.” 

While the effect of such attitudes on performance in educa- 
tional situations has not been investigated as thoroughly as it 
has in industry, there is good reason to believe that it is just 
as important. In the Pittsburgh television experiment, the 
teachers and pupils know they are in an experimental situation; 
they are emotionally and intellectually involved much more 
deeply than they would be if they were working in conventional 
ways. No doubt their morale is higher and their performance 
hence is better in part because of this. So also for the Bay City 
experiment with teachers’ aides. We must have a great deal 
more experience with these new tools and procedures before we 
are in a position to appraise their effectiveness with any degree 
of certainty, or to know just where and how they should be used 
in the school program. It is safe to predict that when such an 


appraisal is made it will be in much less sweeping terms than 
those of Mr. Eurich. 


*See Roethlisberger, Fritz J., and Dickson, W. J. Management and the Worker. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1939. 
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An interesting parallel can be drawn between Mr. Eurich’s 
interpretation and the attitude of public leaders toward the 
monitorial school in England in the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century. The industrial revolution had greatly aggra- 
vated the problem presented by the children of factory 
workers, thousands of whom were growing up in ignorance 
and vice. Finding practical means of educating these children 
was a matter of the gravest concern to statesmen and public- 
spirited citizens. 

At this juncture Andrew Bell and Joseph Lancaster intro- 
duced the monitorial school. They claimed that under this 
system one teacher not only could teach several hundred pupils 
but could provide better education than that given in the con- 
ventional schools. Nor were these leaders mere theorists: they 
established many schools to apply their theories. These schools 
were welcomed by many public leaders in the most extravagant 
terms—terms not unlike those used by Mr. Eurich. For a time 
monitorial schools were “all the rage.” But after two or three 
decades the weaknesses of the system—especially its excessively 
mechanical character—became evident and the monitorial school 
having “gone up like a rocket, came down like a stick.” 

Let us hasten to add that the parallel with the monitorial 
school is far from perfect. We do not predict that the use of 
teachers’ aides and teaching by television will “come down like 
a stick.” On the contrary, they hold real promise for far- 
reaching improvements in education.* Experimentation with 
them should continue so that a body of experience and data can 
be developed on which improvements in school organization and 
practice can be firmly based. The things objected to here are 
the oversimplification of the problem of providing an adequate 
number of teachers and using their services to the best advan- 
tage, the uncritical interpretation of the results of experimenta- 
tion that is in its early stages, and dealing with a complex and 
difficult problem in dogmatic and sweeping terms. 

Such a way of dealing with the problem on the part of any 
person in a responsible position would be bad enough. But it 
is particularly disturbing in the case of the executive officer of 
a Fund which is supporting educational research on a large 

[Continued on page 112] 


® See “Great Expectations,” Educational Research Bulletin, XXXIV (March 9, 1955), 
pages 72-74. 
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Books to Read 


Bucur, Justus. Nature and Judgment. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955. viii-+-210 pp. 

One of the main points in John Dewey’s life-long campaign against the 
wrong use of intelligence has been an attack on the persistent tendency in 
modern philosophy to view the nature of all experience in terms of the cate- 
gories applicable to the cognitive aspects of experience alone. Mr. Buchler, 
who teaches at Columbia University, has written in Nature and Judgment a 
book which is in that tradition (not without criticisms of Dewey’s occasional 
lapses into the very error he was expounding against). The book is a sequel to 
Mr. Buchler’s earlier book Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment. 

The first chapter gives an analysis of “judgment” and argues out the 
manifold consequences of a conception of judgment that sees judging not just 
as a phase of thinking, but of doing and making as well. The remaining three 
chapters are devoted to a similar extension of the notions of query, experience, 
and meaning. In explicating these four fundamental concepts, Mr. Buchler 
has a chance for suggestive discussion of many issues in metaphysics and 
epistemology. 

The book is a contribution to a new type of metaphysics that is now in 
the process of formation. The peculiar lenses through which philosophers have 
viewed the world have been ground by their highly analytical, intellectualist 
method. But they have often tended to confuse method and object and as a 
consequence have “seen” the world as a sort of philosophic system, almost as 
a set of propositions. In Mr. Buchler’s metaphysics, the world is of a much 
less ethereal kind, and his particular efforts are devoted to showing that man’s 
reacting to the world operates on many levels beside the cognitive. He admin- 
isters a hard blow to the metaphysics that led to the definition of man as a 
rational animal. In his terms, man is a “proceiving” animal, and he provides a 
ground map for a non-reductive conception of the human self that will keep 


us from strait-jacketing our understanding of the self by the very methods of 
understanding we apply. Josern Karz 


Hynes, James L., Jr. A Child Development Point of View. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. ix-+-145 pp. 
Behavior and Misbehavior. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. viii++ 
140 pp. 

These two small books are similar in point of view. They are informal, 
concrete, and easy to understand. They leave one feeling more encouraged 
about education. 

In the first named, it seems to the reviewer that the term “child develop- 
ment point of view” is being a bit oversold, and perhaps used to include ideas 
that are not the exclusive contribution of a particular group of educators. Aside 
from this, no serious criticisms are due these books. The author takes up ques- 
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tions frequently asked by teachers who are attempting to learn new educational 
attitudes toward the perennial bugbear “discipline’—and he answers them 
constructively, clearly, and without side-stepping responsibility. 

The second-named book, Behavior and Misbehavior, is intended to present 
methods or points of view for going further into the training of stable children 
as well as of those who require special remedial work in the area of morale and 
co-operation (discipline, if one must use the word to be understood). 

The contradictory needs of children for the development of both “self- 
hood and conformity” (page 12) are called to the reader’s attention. The 
teacher’s skill is said to be shown in her “ability to make the distinction between 
well children and those whose pasts have hurt them” (page 15). A number 
of references, inexpensive pamphlets and some books, to assist the teacher in 
understanding are recommended on page 35. 

A chapter is devoted to the ways of helping the healthy child to acquire 
a mature set of attitudes. Another chapter shows many different methods that 
are available to meet the needs of children who require remedial teaching— 
their physical needs, unsatisfied emotional hungers, inability to express them- 
selves; yet their strengths also have to be realized and taken into account in 
planning to reach them. 

This chapter of Behavior and Misbehavior is the hardest part of the 
two books to review or to abstract. It is written with a point of view that leads 
the reader into an emotional as well as a purely intellectual response to the 
various types of children who are described. 

Teachers will find these books refreshing and stimulating. They are 
creative and tend to start the reader to devise plans of his own with particular 
students in mind who had previously baffled him in his attempts to help them. 
This is high praise, and cannot be said of many of the very worthy but unin- 
spiring things teachers read in the hope of improving their classroom skills. 

Emuty L. StocpiLi 


FRIEDENBERG, Epcar Z. ano Rotu, Jutius A. Self-Perception in the Uni- 
versity: a Study of Successful and Unsuccessful Graduate Students. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954. vii-+-102 pp. 

If it be within the range of possibility that a research man may express 
enthusiasm for anything, I want to express enthusiasm for this work. The 
problem, the design, the philosophy of research and life—these, integrated 
through thoroughly interesting writing, have given me a morning of sheer 
pleasure. I want to recommend this pleasure to any teacher of graduate stu- 
dents and particularly to those who, having glimpsed the possibility of im- 
proving graduate education through research upon it, have repeatedly had to 
watch their hopes for such research die while blind bungling continued. 

The study is based on intensive work with 49 individuals selected from 
eleven departments in the social sciences, so picked as to show a range from 
successful to unsuccessful. The aim was to reveal] the patterns of perceptions 
which graduate students seem to hold in mind as they go about their graduate 
life and work. The chief instrument was a Q-sort of 120 items expressing 
attitudes toward aspects of the situation. These items were often challengingly 
written, for example, “Academic life is a lot more of a rat-race than most 
people think, and it isn’t a very good deal for the rats who lose”; “A Ph.D. 
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oral is nothing to worry about if the candidate gives the committee back just 
as good as he gets and doesn’t let them get the upper hand.” Interviews 
accompanied the Q-sort. By use of Tyron’s B-coefficient, the Q-sort data, and 
the interviews, the authors were able to come to the patterns of perception for 
which they were searching. 

The result is a very vivid portrayal of the very human context in which 
graduate students live. Dramatic differences appear between the subgroup 
patterns. The practices of the institution have as much to do with the 
pictures created as do the dispositional tendencies of the individual perceivers. 
The doings of administrators and professors make a real difference in the 
world of the student. 

Aside from the content of the findings, the undertaking is of salient value 
for its suggestiveness to other graduate institutions. Each situation has its 
specific culture so that fully meaningful studies are not likely to come in a 
form that fits all institutions. Each campus needs to make its own hand- 
tailored research. Friedenberg and Roth have shown how and why each 


campus can and should get busy. Ross L. Mooney 


CrensHaw, JosepH W. Student Administration of Activity Funds: a Study 
of the Program at Pratt Institute. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954. ix-+-92 pp. 

Can college students be entrusted with the responsibility of wisely admin- 
istering a large sum of money for student activities? Basically the problem is 
whether or not college students are capable of mature and responsible behavior. 
The author declares his position on this question by presenting the highly 
informative story of how the Student Government Association at Pratt Insti- 
tute worked out a plan for student administration of a budget amounting to 
more than $13,000 per year. 

A student personnel program was started at Pratt in 1945 with the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Student Life. This emphasis on student per- 
sonnel work was developed as an integral part of the college community. 
Central to this development was the concept of student government. The 
Student Government Association of Pratt, by its constitution, was given control 
of money collected through a student activity fee of $3.00 per semester for 
each of the 2,256 students enrolled. 

In 1946, the Student Government Association provided for a standing 
committee on finance to appropriate, account for, and regulate the expenditure 


of funds collected from the activity fee. The objectives of the financial pro- 
gram were: 


To devise and operate a simple, accurate, automatic system of accounting 
for student activity funds 


To effect a just and equitable distribution of activity funds to member 
organizations 

To assist with purchasing and payments so that the best product would be 
obtained most economically 

To encourage the participation of a large number of students in planning 
and implementing the program and to provide learning opportunities for 
them through guided group experiences 
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To provide students with opportunities to learn and practice good business 
procedures in such important areas as collecting dues, raising money, 
bookkeeping, banking money, writing checks, and maintaining accounts 
(pages 5-6). 

The Finance Committee, which was directly responsible for the objectives 
just stated, was composed of seven students and two faculty members. Student 
members were appointed each year, but the students were usually reappointed 
and continued to serve until graduation. Faculty members were appointed by 
the President of the Institute in consultation with the Director of Student Life 
and the student chairman of the Finance Committee. 

Considerable attention was given each year to the budget for different 
activities. The treasurer of each organization submitted a budget in the fall 
to the Finance Committee. Careful orientation was given each treasurer so he 
would do an intelligent job of preparing the budget for his organization. After 
having received these different budgets, the Finance Committee evaluated each 
budget and made a final review with the treasurers of the organizations present. 
Important principles of good business procedure were followed carefully. Stu- 
dents learned about petty cash and requisition slips. Each student organization 
was required to keep an accurate bookkeeping system. At first, professional 
accountants audited the books at the end of the year. Later, students were 
assigned this responsibility. 

The author presents numerous problems met by the Finance Committee. 
In the fifth and sixth chapters, he discusses some important principles of student 
personnel activities as they relate to student administration of funds for student 
activities. One of these emphasizes the point that the college administration 
must accept the philosophy that students learn through doing. 

This little volume deals with an important phase of student life. Student 
government is the base for developing a program of student administration of 
student funds. This particular plan developed at Pratt Institute was recorded 
for informative purposes, It may not be the answer for all colleges and 
universities, but it should provide many valuable suggestions. 

Coiuins W. BurnEtr 


Navarra, Joun GasriEL. The Development of Scientific Concepts in a 
Young Child. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1955. x-+147 pp. 

This study was focused on the free-play activity of a friendly, co- 
operative, three-year-old boy. In formulating the study, several important 
factors for gathering data concerning concept formation (“as learning through 
experience” takes place) gave direction to the investigator: 

. . . the “burden of proof” as to the nature of concept formation must rest 
on the study of an individual (page 26). 

. such a study should be conducted with a child during his first five 
years (page 26). 
. . . the child should be studied by someone with whom he is familiar and 
who is familiar with him (page 27). .. . the mother seems to have a 
unique aptitude for observation (page 28). 
. . « freely initiated play activity . . . revealed many of the most impor- 
tant clues as to how the child built his concepts (page 30). 
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. interpretations on the part of the investigator did not become a part 
of the notebook record. . . . The emphasis . . . was placed on what the 
child said and did. . . . The record included . . . descriptions of the 
scene. . . . Photographs . . . provided a means of recording . . . non- 
verbal activities (page 32). 

In the section called “Reconstruction of the Child’s Experience,” the 
documentation of the study was presented by descriptive analysis of specific 
instances selected from thousands of entries. The investigator presented a 
sequence of four records which illustrated and concisely summarized the evolu- 
tionary process of a concept. “The evolution is characterized by long periods 
of integration during which the child pulls together diverse but interlocking 
experiences” (page 74). 

The “significance of process” in the child’s experience was developed 
through further use of descriptive analysis and classification of items. The 
investigator found that stages in conceptual development “seemed to be sub- 
sidiary” to the “organizing features of process.” ‘Tendencies of animistic, 
anthropomorphic, magical, and phenomenistic stages, as classified by Piaget, 
“ , . . seemed to be a natural outgrowth of the process by which his [the 
child’s] concepts developed” (page 76). Self-reference and emotional tones 
and feelings were cited as “strong initial determinant[s] in conceptual devel- 
opment” (page 89). 

For the reviewer, this case study was a convincing presentation of “the 
essential individual continuity of experience and learning” (page 142). It 
also invited speculation about how to foster motivation and the urge to under- 
stand in the more advanced learner as well as in the young child. 


Mary Jane Loomis 


Roeser, Epwarp C.; SmirH, GLENN E.; anp Erickson, CiirForp E. Or- 
ganization and Administration of Guidance Services. 2nd ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955. ix-+-294 pp. 

This book is a revision of Erickson and Smith’s Organization and Admin- 
istration of Guidance Services (1947). Although much of the basic material 
of the original edition has been included in this revision, the design of the 
book presents a well-integrated presentation of old and new material on 
guidance programs. 

Clearly defined are the services included in an effectively organized 
guidance program. The services—counseling, individual inventory, informa- 
tion, placement, and follow-up—are reviewed in Chapter 2 which follows the 
basic premises of guidance discussed in Chapter 1. Details which should be 
considered in organizing the five guidance services are presented in Chapters 
6, 7, 8, and 9. 

The reviewer believes that most school administrators will agree with the 
“functions of school personnel and organizational patterns for guidance serv- 
ices” discussed in Chapter 3. Of special importance is the excellent statement 
on the general functions of the teacher in the guidance program. This should 
serve to resolve some of the differences which now exist in various educational 
circles as to the nature of the guidance functions of the classroom teacher. A 
detailed analysis of the step-by-step process for developing a guidance program 
is given in Chapter 5, “Planning for Guidance Services.” 
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The chapters on “Selection, Criteria, Training, and Certification of 
Workers” (4) and “Evaluating the Guidance Services” (11) are quite com- 
plete in their coverage of the important questions and issues on the relevant 
topics. These two chapters stress two of the major difficulties in guidance 
work; evaluating the intangibles felt to be necessary in a counselor’s person- 
ality, and “the major obstacle to evaluating guidance services has been the lack 
of valid criteria” (page 262). 

This book should be very helpful to the school administrator as well as the 
guidance worker. One caution seems desirable: although the book presents a 
clear outline and discussion of the organization and administration of guidance 
services, in actual operation the dimensions of a guidance program may not be 
so sharply defined. Of value to all who are interested in guidance work, are the 
up-to-date selected, annotated bibliographies at the end of each of the eleven 


chapters. HERMAN J. PETERS 


LEHNER, GeorcE F. J., anp Kune, Etta. The Dynamics of Personal Adjust- 
ment. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. xiii+-498 pp. 

In the preface, the authors state that their purpose is to present material 
that they believe will be helpful to students taking courses in introductory 
psychology: 

. we have attempted to avoid theoretical considerations and to stress, 
instead, the personal experiences of the student or general reader. It was 
our hope to eliminate technical terms without sacrificing the precision 
which they convey (page vii). 

These purposes have been accomplished to some degree. 

The organization of topics and material is highly commendable. Content 

of the book is classified in four major areas: 


Meaning of adjustment—three chapters on the importance of understand- 
ing onself and others, the significance of social influences, summary of man’s 
views toward adjustment and maladjustment 

Dynamics of adjustment—five chapters on the origin, nature, and develop- 
ment of needs, reactions to frustrations, brief consideration of neuroses and 
functional psychoses 

Basic areas of conflict and adjustment—six chapters on dynamics of adjust- 
ment and principles of mental health relating to the areas of family, school, 
social, vocational, psychosexual, adult living, and old-age adjustments 
Evaluating and modifying adjustment—two chapters on personal differences 
and their effects; a final chapter on resources and techniques applicable to 
the improvement of adjustment 


This choice of material and its organization, the inclusion of a good 
bibliography at the end of each chapter, and the format of the book are all in 
its favor. The favorable impression gained by such an overview, however, 
tends to be deflated when one starts to read. While the authors have eliminated 
technical terms and still maintained accuracy of meaning, their writing in 
general tends to be rather lifeless. Frequent repetitions cause the reader to 
lose interest, and in many instances the writing descends to a level too ele- 
mentary even for the general reader with no background in psychology. 
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It does not appear that this book would be of any great value for an 
introductory course which was designed to be the basis for advanced work in 
psychology. The book might be of some value in a course which was general 
in nature and broad in its scope—a course designed to be both introductory 
and terminal. In any case, it seems to this reviewer that the book may be 
better used as a supplemental reference rather than as a major textbook. 

Georce F. Wooster 


DriscoLt, GERTRUDE P. Child Guidance in the Classroom. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955. 
viii+-91 pp. 

Throughout this book the author stresses the understanding of the basic 
principles of personality adjustment in relation to sound teaching. A very 
helpful chapter, dealing with causes that may lie back of children’s behavior, 
illustrated by anecdotes and suggestions whereby the teacher may aid in pro- 
moting emotional growth, serves as the introduction and should be quite 
thought-provoking to all teachers. The discussion of the values of various 
classroom activities, namely creative work, skills, routines, and reasonable limi- 
tations as they relate to the achievement of personal adequacy, gives a practical 
balanced view of education as shown by the following quotation: “Spontaneity 
is valuable, but so is responsibility. . . . Helping children live each day in a 
constructive manner involves learning to meet requirements just as much as it 
means opportunity for self-expression and self-direction” (page 15). 

One entire chapter is devoted to the types of children, found in almost 
every classroom, who habitually resort to certain forms of behavior. 

Since no teacher can be successful without the co-operation of other 
people who come in contact with the children with whom she works, Miss 
Driscoll emphasizes the need for the teacher to work closely with parents. 
While she points out that the classroom teacher is the center of the child- 
guidance program, she also stresses the importance of help from administrators 
and other school specialists in a well-rounded guidance program. 

This book should be helpful to anyone who is working with children. 

NELLE Morris 
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This Business of Readability: 
a Second Look 


[Continued from page 99| 


factor is used in simplifying a passage, the smaller the effect on either 
comprehension or readership. The less mechanically the readability 
formula or factor is used, the greater the effect on readership or 
comprehension. 

Second, the effect on comprehension or readership, which is produced by 
simplifying a passage, by the mechanical use of a readability formula 
or any one readability factor, depends upon the measured difference 
in readability scores and the importance of the factor in the prediction 
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of difficulty. For example, the greater the measured difference in 
readability scores, the greater the probability of finding a difference in 
comprehension or readership. Simplification which is based on meas- 
ured readability factors such as vocabulary and sentence length has a 
greater effect than that based on human-interest factors. Finally, 
mechanical changes based on a combination of factors have a greater 
effect than those based on only one factor. 

Third, effects of either mechanical or more creative simplification de- 
pend upon the difficulty of the original and revised versions in relation 
to the ability of the subjects tested. For example, when the original 
version is beyond the reading ability of the subjects and the changes 
bring the material within their ability, the possibility of finding positive 
results is greater. But when both the original and simplified versions 
are too difficult for the readers or are already within their compre- 
hension, the effect of changes tend to be smaller. 


In general, the findings of experimental validation point to 
the limited use of formulas as rules for writing. While some 
benefits in terms of increased comprehension and readership 
have been demonstrated by a simplifying vocabulary and sen- 
tence structure, such benefits were found only when gross 
changes were made or when other more subtle factors such as 


organization and directness of approach were also changed. 
[Vol. XXXV, No. 4] 


Ill-Advised Dogmatism 
[Continued from page 104] 


scale. One cannot help wondering if the dogmatic attitude of 
Mr. Eurich is reflected in the grant-making policy of the 
organization which he administers. The authorities of one lead- 
ing teacher-training institution believe that it is. Hence the 
name of this institution will not be on a list of institutions 
receiving grants that is shortly to be announced. Let us fer- 
vently hope that this judgment about the policies of the Fund 
will prove to have been in error. 

The problem of the teacher shortage is very serious. The 
use of teachers’ aides and teaching by television promise sub- 
stantial improvements in education. But educational progress 
is retarded rather than promoted by oversimplification and 
dogmatism. 


R. H. E. 





